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of fact. The best plan is to get at the matter of fact, mainly 
on the laws in the church documents, in the glossaries, in the 
translations of the various Latin works rendered in the eighth, 
ninth and tenth centuries. After we learn this we shall be prepared 
to state rather more confidently than we can now what is visionary. 

There are other points to which I should like to refer but I shall 
not detain the Association any longer. I only desire to bring out the 
necessity for finishing up our present studies first, and the necessity 
of reading every line of Anglo-Saxon poetry in accordance with 
SiEVERs' system. 

The next Paper was by Professor Horatio S. White (Cornell 
University). 

2. The Teaching of a Foreign Literature in Connection with the 
Seminary Systetn* 

Discussion. Dr. Julius Goebel (Johns Hopkins University). I 
should like to make a few remarks with reference to this excellent 
paper. I certainly think that some of the statements are not quite 
correct according to my own experience. I do not think that the 
study of Modern German literature is so much neglected as Pro- 
fessor White would seem to imply. Take the University of Leipsic 
for instance, where Professor Hildebrandt occupies the chair of 
Modern German. Although his work is somewhat connected with 
the older dialects, his lectures are on Modern German, that is since 
the Reformation. 

I tliink that Professor White's recommendation of a seminary 
for work in the modern languages and modern literatures is very 
much in place and ought to be encouraged in our country. We 
should ask ourselves why it is that in Germany instruction in the 
University seminary is largely confined to the older dialects. I think 
that the reason is found in the fact that those who are members of 
the seminaries expect to be professors and teachers of Middle High 
German, and in order to become teachers it is necessary for them to 
show a knowledge of German with reference to the older dialects. 

I would ask Professor White if he thinks that any real work in 
Modern German literature is possible if the student has not an exact 
knowledge of grammar ? The author referred to a comparison with 
Old High German documents. I would ask if it is possible for a 
student who does not wish to speak in commonplaces, to read these 
documents, unless he has a thorough knowledge not only of Modern 
German but also of Old High German and Middle High German. — 
I agree with Professor White that Modern German literature and 
the literature of other modern languages should be studied, but 
I cannot agree with him in the disregard of the exact study of the 
philological problems of the language, which are represented by the 
documents of these modern languages. It is impossible for one to do 

*Cf. Transactions in present volume for the full paper. 
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good, thorough, scientific work unless he is able to read the docu- 
ments in the older dialects, and to read them as the philologist reads 
them and not as a dilettante. 

Professor Horatio S. White (Cornell University) : I was 
only referring to the German system as a system. My object was to 
point out that it is practically impossible in this country to go to the 
extent that they do in Germany. The number of students who wish 
a Ivnowledge of the older dialects probably does not exceed one per 
cent of the whole number studying German. My object was not to 
disparage a study of these dialects, but to point out that as a practi- 
cal matter, we are unable to pay much attention to them and that 
the bulk of our work must be in connection with the modern litera- 
ture. The necessary mental training should be acquired in the first 
two years. For an examination of the older dialects, a study of 
grammar is essential. 

My object was not to criticise German teaching: but I think, as 1 
ha,ve already said, that the preponderance of study and attention in 
the German Universities is given to the earlier dialects rather than to 
the later literature. I have made a careful study of the courses of 
studies in the German universities and have personally visited eight 
or ten of them for that purpose. My opinion is that in our own work 
for many years to come we must devote our attention to Modern 
German literature. 

Dr. James W. Bright (Johns Hopkins University): I think that 
Professor White has struck the key-note in his remarks. We 
must remember that our institutions of higher education are not so 
clearly marked and separated as we hope them to be. Differences 
may arise in a discussion of this kind from some of the speakers 
having in mind university work, while others may have in mind col- 
lege work. I think that literature of whatever period can be best 
studied by having all the conveniences of the seminary, that is to say 
a complete apparatus and all the appointments of easy access ; the 
student being given a theme and allowed to work it out for himself. 
It will be a question what the seminary of the college shall be. It 
will be another question what the seminary of the university shall be. 
The seminary of the college will be limited in comparison with tl.at 
of the university. Necessarily the scope of study in the college will 
be kept down to modern periods ; in English, not going beyond 
Chaucer ; and it will be engaged most effectively with the predecessors 
of Shakespeare and onwards, where there is no difficulty in getting 
at the sources without the requirements of a preliminary training. 
In the university all periods must receiveequally thorough treatment; 
there complete and especial scholarship in philology will be indis- 
pensible. 

We should keep clearly in mind that different kinds of work are 
being done in the colleges ; first there is strictly college work ; then 
there is a sort of over-lapping with what is in its essence university 
work. We see teachers in these colleges doing what they can in the 
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■way of university work ; others who are situated so as to do university 
■work under still other conditions will have a different theory. Theo- 
ries constructed on so complicated a basis may differ and be equally 
true. 

Professor C. Sprague Smith (Columbia College) : I am glad 
that this subject has been brought up. My general impression is that 
we are in danger of concentrating our attention more on philology 
and of neglecting literature to a certain extent, I think that both are 
equally deserving and that both are necessary. I agree with what 
Professor White says and what others have said with reference to 
his views, that comparatively little can be done in the college work. 
So far as the college course is concerned very little philological work 
of a high order can be done. The student in the college will be 
drilled in the grammatical forms of the language which he will soon 
forget after he leaves the college. 

1 wish however to speak more with reference to the higher work. 
There is where the danger presents itself to my mind. It strikes me 
that the two subjects of study can be well cultivated side by side and 
that the higher study of literature, as a science, the investigation of 
its laws, the comparing of literature with literature and the presen- 
tation of the results as an inspiration to literary development in this 
country, can well be pursued in our higher institutions side by side 
with the philological study. The object of the higher study of litera- 
ture should be the development of a higher conception of what is 
excellent in literature. 1 think, therefore, that there can be and that 
there should be in the higher lines of university study, parallel courses. 
1 might refer to an attempt which has been made in Columbia but 
which has been only partially successful, and which owes its partial 
failure to the practical tendencies of the age. The plan consists of 
parallel courses within the college, confined almost wholly to the 
study of grammar and to becoming familiar with the languages 
themselves, but leading up to the special studies of language and 
literature, to the special studies of the philologist, and then a com- 
parative study of philology and a comparative study of literature. 
We have not yet realized our hopes in this matter. 

Professor H. C. G. Brandt (Hamilton College) : It seems to me 
that Professor White, as well as those who have discussed this 
paper, have wandered from the subject. If Professor White 
wanted to prove that the seminary system is a great agency in the 
study of modern literature, I think that his position is quite correct. 
1 think that even in Germany the seminary is used for that purpose. 
I agree with Dr. Goebel that it is used more than Professor White 
would seem to admit. When I was on leave of absence for a year 
and a half, I saw three different universities. I know that when I 
was at Freiburg, Paul lectured on Schiller five times a week. This 
was not merely for specialists, but also for the general students both 
in language and history. 

I think that Professor White did not emphasize this point : that 
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in the German university seminaries, work need not be done that we 
have to do, — I am now speaking only of modern literature. I think 
that we should not discuss which is the more important, philology or 
modern literature. If you are going to study certain subjects, you 
have to study Middle High German. I think too, that if we are 
going to study modern literature we should drop entirely the older 
literature, or also study the older forms of the language. I do not 
see how it is possible to do anything else. — Professor White ha.s 
stated that two years were sufficient for a preliminary training. I 
would ask the writer if he thinks two years sufficient in the case of a 
student who enters the college or university without any knowledge 
whatever of the language ? I do not think that it is possible. I have 
not found it possible in my experience. I am connected with a classical 
college where all the students have studied Greek and Latin. Starting 
with that preparation, I can take a good deal of syntactical work for 
granted. In my course of three years when I come to read the 
harder German literature, as the second part of Faust, the harder 
parts of Schiller and Lessing, I find it easy. From my experience, I 
should say that two years of work are not sufficient to undertake such 
a course as Professor White has outlined. 

Professor Henry Wood (Johns Hopkins University): With 
regard to the number of students who are members of the German 
seminary in Johns Hopkins University, I would state that the average 
for the past three years has been twelve. It is not uncommon to have 
an under-graduate student clever in German, desire to take up one 
of the courses in Middle High German in place of some other branch. 
— There is another point and that is, it is my experience that when a 
student comes to the university with the object of studying literature 
rather than language, there comes about a change in his views, and 
in a period varying from a few weeks to a year, he would be the one 
to blame his instructor the hardest, if he had not been put upon a 
short allowance of literature and a long allowance of active work in 
language. In my opinion the seminary is nothing if not historical 
and accurate. If it can not be made historical and accurate, the 
question would possibly arise whether or not it should be called a 
seminary at all. I doubt whether an instructor would be justified in 
calling one or two hours general discussion, a seminary. It strikes 
me that the danger in America would be that the seminary might 
become too comparative. The writer mentioned among other things 
as possible subjects of comparison the Atala and Halacyn. I regard 
the Halacyn as largely an art production, only it is a question from 
what point of view it is an art production. We must be very cautious 
in comparisons of this sort, and how we put such material before our 
seminaries if we are going to expect the best results. 

Professor Horatio S. White (Cornell University) ; I am glad to 
hear Professor Brandt say that two years are not sufficient time 
for preliminary training. I said in my paper that it was the minimum 
time that would be needed. I am also glad to hear that there are 
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other courses in Modern German in tlie German universities, but I 
must maintain that the preponderance of attention is given to the 
older dialects. 

Dr. Julius Goebel (Johns Hopkins University) : I am in favor of 
the study of Modern German. I believe that any work in the older 
dialects without a foundation of Modern German is absolutely worth- 
less. I think that a student who is not equal to reading difficult 
Modern German is certainly not fit to study the older forms of dia- 
lect. It seems to me that this is frequently overlooked, and it is 
thought that a person who has a reading knowledge in Modern Ger- 
man can, as a matter of course, read the older documents and the 
older dialects. This is a great mistake and shows an utter lack of 
philological knowledge. A student who wants to read Middle and 
Old High German must have a perfect knowledge of Modern Ger- 
man. I therefore agree with Prof. White when he recommends for 
the college seminary the study of Modern German literature. 

Professor A. Marshall Elliott (Johns Hopkins University): 
There are one or two points to which I should like to refer. Pro- 
fessor White mentioned the material to which the student should 
be referred, and I think that he has made an admirable classification. 
There is one point, however, and that is before the young man gets his 
material, he knows nothing of what has been done. This presupposes 
that before the student is given his material, he should have a knowl- 
edge of what has been done in his subject. I think that if he has an 
intelligent acquaintance with the history and development of hi.s 
department ; if he has a knowledge of the sources to which he shall 
go, and correct method, he will be able to fight his own battles. 

Another point which I desire to emphasize is with reference to the 
extended use of journals. Professor White referred to this in a 
general way. These give great variety of thought and treatment on 
the subject taken up. Futhermore, in regard to the modern phase of 
linguistic research. I think that in America we have started some- 
what on a wrong track just as the Germans did. We need to pay 
more attention to the correlatives of speech and to the correlatives of 
literature. We need to know more of the strictly historical pro- 
cesses of speech in order to draw our conclusions with reference to 
that which does not fall directly within the historical period. — A cer- 
tain professor in Switzerland has brought forward a plan for the study 
of modern dialects. In this plan the student studies the dialects 
around him. In America, we have our dialect-phases in every town. 
We have a mixture of English with other languages. From a lin- 
guistic point of view, we have the opportunity of studying the cor- 
relatives of speech side by side. Speech was always produced as it 
is to-day, and we need to study what we find about us, to study the 
spirit of speech-making. 

In connection with this interesting subject, I have great pleasure 
in calling your attention to a matter which has developed or, rather 
has started on a sudden development in Germany, where they have 
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taken up this subject not only for Western speech, but also for the 
Oriental languages. I know that one or two of our members are 
thoroughly informed with regard to this movement. I should like to 
have the Chairman call on Dr. Cyrus Adler who is conversant with 
this subject, and who can give us some valuable information touching it. 

Dr. Adler (Johns Hopkins University), being called on by the 
President, made the following remarks on the study of Modern 
Oriental Languages : Modern Oriental languages have for some time 
been studied in Europe, especially in those countries which held 
close commercial and diplomatic relations with the East. England 
early provided for training in Modern Oriental languages to fit men 
for the India civil service ; instruction was given at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and books were especially prepared for the officers and 
officials in India. Austria established the Imperial Oriental Acad- 
emy in 1754, and France founded the Ecole speciale des langues 
vivantes orientates at the end of the last century. Germany made a 
new departure in the same line in October 1887 by opening an 
Imperial Oriental Academy in which Arabian, Persian, Turkish, 
Chinese and Japanese are taught. The plan followed in this school 
is to have two teachers for each language, a European for theoretical 
instruction, and a native for practical exercises in conversation. The 
German school has proved a marked success. Already one hun- 
dred and fifty students have enrolled themselves — chiefly army 
officers, business men and officers of the civil service. Germany was 
the last great European power to establish such a school probably 
because she had no very close connection with the East. German 
trade and diplomacy are both developing in that quarter, however, 
and the nation feels the need of having in its service men who are 
acquainted with the Eastern tongue. At the Johns Hopkins University 
the importance of Modern Oriental languages is fully recognized and 
efforts are being made to develop courses in Modern Arabic and 
Abyssinian dialects. From a purely philological point of view the 
study of Modern Oriental languages has much in its favor. Philolo- 
gists are beginning to recognize the fact that sound change in ancient 
languages can best be studied by first becoming familiar with the 
phonetic processes of living languages. 

The study of the living Oriental languages is of great importance 
both from a practical and scientific point of view. 

Professor H. C. G. Brandt (Hamilton College) : With regard 
to the study of living dialects, I must say that in what I call my 
seminary, I have half a dozen poems in the three German dialects 
struck off, and have the students read them. I want them to see 
the difference between the spoken language and the written language 
as they have read it in Faust and Lessing. 

Professor O. Seidensticker (University of Pennsylvania) : With 
reference to what has been said in regard to some of the German 
universities paying too exclusive attention to the ancient dialects, I 
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think that if we should adopt a similar course, we should meet with 
great animadversion. A comparison of the ancient literature can 
only be useful after the student is thoroughly acquainted with Modern 
German. In Germany, the student of the University may be expected 
to have mastered in a great degree Modern German before he enters 
the university, while in our country the student of the university and 
college has to acquire this knowledge. It is therefore more incum- 
bent upon us to see that, before the older dialects are laid before him, 
he is fully up in a knowledge of Modern German. 

Profes.'or Henry R. Lang (New Bedford) next followed with a 
communication on 

3. The Face in the Spanish Metaphor and Proverb.* 

Discussion. Dr. Henry A. Todd (Johns Hopkins University) : 
As the hour is late, I shall say only a word, but it seems hardly fitting 
to allow this paper to pass without some discussion. It comes from 
one who has gained authority by long experience and by the publi- 
cation of many results in this special line of research. It illustrates 
the fact that a subject pursued in a scientific manner will also present 
attractions as a matter of entertainment. There are advantages in 
the special consideration of a subject of this kind in that we have the 
idioms of the language brought into comparison with similar idioms 
in the language itself and in other languages outside. It has a wide 
bearing on the subject of folk-lore in general. For example, 'To go 
with the face uncovered,' we find an evident indication of the Moorish 
influence in Spain. So, in a thousand ways these studies throw light 
upon the subject of folk-lore. I should have been glad to suggest 
other lines of thought, but I shall detain the Association no longer at 
this time. 

At this point, the Convention adjourned to partake of the bountiful 
and delightful luncheon provided by the Local Committeein the Halls 
of the University building. A fine opportunity was thus offered, 
without loss of time, to renew the social intercourse of the previous 
evening and to make further acquaintance with the newly arrived 
members and with the visitors in attendance on the Convention. 

The Third Se.ssion was called to order at 2.30 p. m., Professor 
Garnett in the chair, when a paper was presented by Professor 
Sylvester Primer (College of Charleston) on 

4. Charleston's Provincialisms.* 

Discussion. Professor Edward S. Joynes (South Carolina Col- 
lege) : I am sorry, Mr. President, that I can contribute so little to this 
discussion. I am from South Carolina and Charleston is in South 
Carolina, but the language of Charleston is not the language of South 
Carolina, The provincialisms are as strange to us in Columbia as they 
would be to Philadelphia and almost any where else in the country. 

*Cf. Transactions in present volume for the full papers. 



